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KUNO FISCHER: AN ESTIMATE OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 


A KEW months ago there passed away, in his eighty-third year, 

one of Germany’s foremost thinkers— Kuno Fischer, the his- 
torian of modern philosophy. Few men have attained to greater 
reverence in the realm of thought than this aged teacher of Heidel- 
here. Kor more than thirty years he taught philosophy from the 
chair which Hegel onee adorned in this beautiful seat of learning. 
Mor nearly a generation he was the most notable figure and most 
honored citizen of the university town, so that when students and 
people gathered in the aula to listen to the memorial address of Pro- 
fessor Windelband they felt that a prince had fallen and the com- 
munity had lost indeed a guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Kuno Fischer was born in 1824, in the Silesian village of Sande- 
walde, where his father was pastor. His life from the earliest was 
devoted to study. Gifted with a fine literary taste, even as a boy he 
reveled in the works of Homer and Plato, Schiller and Goethe. He 
entered the University of Leipzig as a student of philology, devoting 
himself to the mastery of Greek and German culture under the 
guidance of Hermann and Haupt. Thereafter he went to Halle, 
where under Erdmann and Haller he caught his enthusiasm for the 
study of philosophy, which became henceforth the work of his 
life. Though a hard reader, he did not withdraw himself from the 
social life of the university. Ile was a member of a student’s Chor, 
took part in many a college escapade, and tradition says that he 
fought more than one duel, the traces of which were left upon his 
countenance. In 1847 he took his doctor’s degree with notable dis- 
tinction, writing a brilliant thesis upon Plato’s dialogue of Parme- 
nides. Iis first literary work was written while a tutor with a 
family in Pfortzheim. It was a series of letters upon the idea of 
the beautiful, which appeared in 1849 under the title ‘‘Diotima.’’ 
Though based on the Platonic idea, one can detect already the in- 
fluence of Schelling and Hegel in his view of beauty as the ground- 
principle of the world. The love of the beautiful was, indeed, one of 
the chief elements in his life, as it was the factor which next to truth 
gave grace and charm to his writings. 
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After some years of private study, richly furnished with knowl- 
edge, he established himself as privat-docent in Heidelberg. Even 
at this early stage of his career his eloquence and literary style at- 
tracted large numbers of students to his classroom. In 1853, how- 
ever, on account of what was regarded as the pantheistic tendency 
of his teaching, he was deprived of his post. But his love for Heidel- 
berg did not cease, and for’ three years he lived quietly in the beau- 
tiful neighborhood, pursuing his philosophical labors and adding to 
the first volume of his history, which had already appeared, volumes 
on Spinoza, Leibniz, and Bacon. After three years of exile he re- 
ceived a call to Fichte’s chair in Jena, where he taught for fifteen 
years. Eventually, in the year 1872, when Zeller vacated his chair 
to sueceed Trendelenberg in Berlin, the ban was removed and Kuno 
Fischer was recalled to the scene of his early popularity and received 
with open arms. He retained a warm regard for Jena, which had 
befriended him in the days of his darkness. But his heart lay in 
Heidelberg. ‘‘Gladly will I come to Heidelberg, there to live and 
there to die’’—was the answer he sent when the first invitation came 
to him to return. The word was prophetic. From that time his life 
became an integral part of the place. No event happened in which 
he had not the principal share. He was the head and front of its 
activities, its festivities not less than its more earnest projects. For 
more than a quarter of a'century Heidelberg and Kuno Fischer were 
synonymous terms. He soon became the most revered professor and 
most popular teacher in the university which could count among its 
representatives such world-famed names as Schenkel, Hausrath, and 
Gass. To hear Fischer became a fashion. No matter what faculty 
a student belonged to, his curriculum was not complete without at- 
tendanee upon his lectures. Whether he discoursed on the ‘‘Theo- 
dieé’’ of Leibniz or the ‘*‘ Faust’’ of Goethe his classroom was full to 
overfiowing, and year after year his teaching exercised a healthful 
and broadening influence upon the young life of Germany. Other 
teachers may have contributed more in the way of adding to the 
student’s sum of knowledge, but none could compare with Fischer 
in inspiring an enthusiasm in the breasts of his hearers for the sub- 
ject he taught. 

If we inquire what were the elements of Kuno Fischer’s influence, 
we should mention first of all the force of his personality. All who 
came into contact with him felt that he was a strong man, and his in- 
dividuality and intensity of purpose enthralled his hearers. The 
secret of his power lay in the fact that he lived what he taught, and 
his character was clearly impressed on all he said and wrote. His 
teaching combined in a wonderful degree truth and beauty, exactness 
of thought with grace of diction. His earlier studies, as we have 
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seen, were in the sphere of estheticism, but it was in no narrow tech- 
nical sense that he conceived the idea of the beautiful. With him it 
was an element that entered into all life and work. He could not 
rest till every conception was worked out into absolute clearness of 
thought and was clothed in perfect beauty of form. Truth and 
beauty thus became the necessary constituents of all his utterances 
and gave to every lecture he delivered the character of a work of art. 
Gifted with a voice of wonderful reach and wealth of tone, which he 
knew well how to modulate so as to express, now scathing invective, 
now appreciative feeling; possessed of a commanding presence and 
expressive countenance which quickly registered every emotion from 
playful wit to tender pathos; and withal having at his command that 
ready, spontaneous gesture in which action answers to thought—he 
was essentially an orator. He had the preacher’s gift, the eloquence 
of the ancient prophet which irresistibly laid hold of his hearers and 
bore them along with breathless attention. Well does the present 
writer remember the wonder and admiration with which he listened 
to his exposition of Kant and his lectures on Goethe. Every day 
was a fresh intellectual joy, an exhilaration and excitement. One 
knew not whether to admire more the originality of thought or the 
brillianee of language in which it was set forth. The speaker was 
not without his mannerisms. It is said that Kant used to fix his gaze 
upon a nail in the opposite wall while lecturing, that Hegel kept 
turning backward and forward the pages of his manuscript. Kuno 
Fischer invariably held a small key with both hands right before him 
and toyed with it while he spoke. While other German lecturers 
usually sat, he stood during his delivery. Not a note or scrap of 
paper was to be seen upon his desk. He was always attired with 
evident care and neatness. For an hour he held our rapt atten- 
tion, and then amid hushed awe he marched out with the air of a 
conqueror. The lecture was a finished whole. There were no ragged 
fringes or tagged-on explanations. It was a masterpiece from begin- 
ning toend. But there was no appearance of effort, no sign of what 
it must have cost him. The whole thing was clear-cut, crisp, free 
and fiowing like a limpid stream. 

The professor’s chair was Kuno Fischer’s throne. He exerted 
his mightiest influence ex cathedra, giving his best to his students 
from day to day. He believed in the power of the spoken word, and 
preserved in his style of address the highest traditions of university 
teaching. The modern fashion of tutorial instruction, the conversa- 
tional method of question and answer, he left to others. He believed 
in sowing the seed broadcast and leaving it to germinate, in arousing 
and inspiring a love and enthusiasm for knowledge through the 
medium of sustained and exalted speech. If we would seek a par- 
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allel to the peculiar power of Fischer we must recall the effect pro- 
duced by Fichte in Jena or Schelling in Berlin, or think of the 
influence of Abelard in the middle ages, or of Victor Cousin and his 
school in Paris at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
type is almost extinct, and Kuno Fischer was the last of the orators. 

But it is when we turn to the contents of his teaching that we 
can rightly estimate his far-reaching influence. The beautiful form 
would have been powerless to make a lasting impression had it not 
been but the vehicle of an intellectual and spiritual potency which 
he possessed in a rare degree. He represented a phase of thought 
which belonged to the past; and in an age which had yielded to the 
materialistic tendencies of science he bore witness to the forgotten 
truths of idealism and strove to lift his contemporaries out of apathy 
and skepticism to a more earnest and spiritual conception of life. 

Kuno Fischer’s contributions to thought were at once historical 
and literary. Very early in his career he espoused the study of 
modern philosophy. He sought to rehabilitate the past and make 
the early idealistic thinkers live again. What Edward Zeller did 
for Greek philosophy Fischer sought to do for German. Beginning 
with Bacon and Descartes, he treated in successive semesters with 
great fullness and elaboration of the life and work of Spinoza, Leib- 
niz, and Kant, and eventually of Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, 
and Hegel. He endeavored to impress the German youth with ven- 
eration for the exalted figures of thought. He stood forth as a 
spiritual witness of ancient tradition and strove to show that the past 
had lessons to teach which his age in its impatience with the old and 
its restless quest for the novel was in danger of forgetting. 

Fischer was no mere technical teacher. While abating nothing 
of exactness or precision in his researches, philosophy was for him no 
narrow discipline that had to do only with abstract concepts and 
logical categories. It was a thing of life, and had relations with a 
man’s whole view of the world and the manifold problems of thought 
and being which human existence presented. Poetry, art, religion, 
not less than psychology and logic, were the constituents of a true 
philosophy. He felt that it was impossible to study adequately the 
work of the thinker proper without at the same time considering the 
reciprocal relations in which he stood to the literature and social life 
of his times, Hence he adopted the practise at Heidelberg which 
he had introduced with such happy results at Jena, of lecturing on 
the great personalities of German literature—Lessing, Schiller, 
Goethe, and even Shakespeare, whom he regarded as almost one of 
the German poets. The inner meaning of ‘‘Nathan der Weise,’’ 
‘‘The Self-revelations of Schiller,’’ the origin and interpretation of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ as well as the ‘‘Hamlet’’ of Shakespeare, were 
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again and again dealt with. In this way his classroom became the 
home of the broadest culture, and the youth of Germany were sum- 
moned to return to the true sources of their national greatness and 
to seek inspiration at the springs of spiritual life. 

His writings bore witness to the same truths and sought to accom- 
plish the same ends as his academical teaching. His books and his 
lectures stand in the closest relation. What he delivered viva voce 
he worked up eventually into a volume, and the same elements which 
made the spoken address so attractive—the depth of thought and 
clearness of language, the fineness of antithesis and picturesqueness 
of portraiture—contributed also to the charm which not scholars 
only, but the cultured world generally, have found in his works. He 
has a method of his own. He is no mere reporter of others’ views. 
He deals with the contents of history as the artist deals with his 
materials. He is a creator at whose plastic touch the figures of the 
past stand forth in living reality. In his great work, ‘‘The History 
of Modern Philosophy,’’ he concentrates his attention upon those 
thinkers whose systems have been epoch-making, around whom he 
groups the various tendencies of their times. His history bears thus 
the character of a series of brilliant biographies rather than the 
aspect of a continuous narrative. He believes in the personal ele- 
ment in philosophy. A man’s thought is the outcome of his life. 
It takes its trend and tone largely from those formative elements— 
temperament, environment, education—which have made the man 
what he is. Hence each volume of Fischer’s is a biographical study, 
complete in itself, which sets before us the man as he lived and 
thought. The details of his early life, the political and social cir- 
cumstances amid which he moved, the origin and occasion of his 
writings, his relation to his times and his influence upon his age— 
all go to form a well-rounded picture of each successive figure in the 
history of philosophy. 

But Kuno Fischer’s ‘‘History,’’ though distinguished by its bio- 
graphical and literary form, is not lacking in scientific accuracy or 
philosophical originality. On more than one occasion his work has 
given a new direction to speculation and has overturned an accepted 
judgment in history. He is the only German who has done justice to 
Bacon, and is the first who has given him his rightful place in his- 
tory as the father of English philosophy. He subjects the famous 
essay of Macaulay on Bacon to a scathing criticism, ridiculing his 
distinetion between theoretic and practical philosophy and his claim 
that Bacon’s merit lay wholly in his being what he calls a practical 
philosopher. Bacon, says Fischer, was a theoretic thinker not less 
than a practical. He thought too highly of the practical mind of 
man to lessen or straiten the theoretic. But as a matter of fact all 
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philosophy, according to Fischer, is practical, even if we take 
Macaulay’s test—that of meeting the wants of man. For man’s 
needs must not be limited, as Macaulay limits them, to his material 
wants. The desire for knowledge, the insatiable yearning for truth, 
which is a permanent human instinct, must be regarded, not less 
than those of ordinary life, as among the needs of man; and philos- 
ophy in so far as it responds to that longing is practical even though 


no material result may accrue. ‘‘As long as the desire of knowl- 
edge,’’ says Fischer, ‘‘is an active want in our inmost nature, so long 
must we strive to satisfy this want. . . . So long as religion, art, and 


science actually exist as an intellectual creation by the side of the 
physical, so long will man feel the necessity to direct his attention 
to those objects and to produce within himself a copy of the ideal 
world as well as a copy of the world of nature. In other words, he 
will feel himself practically compelled, by an internal necessity, to 
attempt the theoretic cultivation of the mind.’’ This has been the 
aim of all so-called theoretic thinkers, and Bacon was no exception. 

Again, the striking volume on Kant which Fischer published in 
1860 made an epoch in Kantian study, and has created the neo- 
Kantian movement, which, with its motto ‘‘back to Kant,’’ has been 
so fruitful in modern thought. 

Not less significant has been his last work, his book on Hegel, 
with which in 1901 he closed his series of volumes on the history of 
modern philosophy. Here, too, he has succeeded in reviving an 
interest in the great master of idealism by stripping his philosophy 
of its scholastic excrescences of form and bringing into prominence 
its unique merit, the idea of a spiritual development in history. 

It might have been expected that a man endowed, as Kuno 
Fischer undoubtedly was, with exceptional gifts of thought and 
expression would not have contented himseff with merely repro- 
ducing the ideas of others, but would have sought to make an orig- 
inal contribution to philosophy. It is true that he has nowhere 
defined his standpoint in any separate systematic treatise. Yet he 
was not without his Weltanschauung, and his originality lies in his 
conception of historical development, of which his history is the 
expression. No one can read his books without clearly recognizing 
his faith in the spiritual source of all reality—in the essential ration- 
ality of the world and in the ‘‘one increasing purpose’’ which runs 
through the ages. 

He stands between the two greatest thinkers of German idealism 
—Kant and Hegel. He is debtor to both. For him these two 
thinkers were complementary. From Hegel he derived his view of 
the infinite evolution of the categories of thought. While with Hegel 
he held that human thought ought to be absolute thought, he none 
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the less acknowledged with Kant that it never actually attains its 
ideal. From this standpoint, therefore, he regarded all philosophical 
systems as only relatively true. No single philosophy, not even 
Hegel’s, had uttered the last word. The past is embodied in the 
present, the present contains the potency of the future. 

The only independent work which Fischer published—his ‘‘ Logik 
und Metaphysik,’’ the second edition of which appeared in 1865— 
is in agreement with the view presented in his ‘‘History.’’ In this 
work the eategory of development, which is the great idea of the 
nineteenth century, he elaborates as the fundamental principle of 
logie as well as of metaphysics—a development which is never com- 
pleted, but which is ever bringing forth new contrasted elements, 
which, again, become the moments of a new synthesis, only to break 
forth again in new antitheses. The two great antitheses in life and 
history are, for him, intellect and will. This contrast of the theoretic 
and the practical, this relation of thought and action, he regards as 
the basis of German idealism, and he traces its development from 
Leibniz and Kant, through Fichte and Schelling, to Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. 

In his own personal life these two elements were strongly marked. 
Intellect and will form the outstanding features of his personality. 
He was a man of great mental vigor and masterful purpose. He 
held his convictions with tenacity and could ill brook opposition. 
He had a high ideal of his life work, and his whole character and 
bearing were in keeping. There was something grand and severe, 
almost solemn, about his manner—a certain reserve and self-re- 
straint—which repelled strangers and prevented them from ap- 
preciating his character. But behind the cold exterior there beat a 
warm heart which disclosed itself to his few intimates. Among those 
in earlier life are to be mentioned Strauss, the author of the ‘‘ Leben 
Jesu,’’ and Gervinus, the historian of German poetry. Among the 
later friends with whom he came into closest relations were Goet- 
tling, Siebeck, and the jurist Roeder. 

His family life was simple and happy. He had one son and two 
daughters, who, with his grandchildren, brightened his latter years. 
In earlier life, while he was professor at Jena, a singularly beautiful 
relationship subsisted between his father and himself. The old pastor 
on the death of his wife came to live in his house. Regularly every 
morning at seven o’clock the aged father took his place in the class- 
room to listen to the lectures of his distinguished son. 

Kuno Fischer loved Heidelberg with passionate fondness. In 
later years his house stood on the other side of the Neckar, looking 
down upon the winding river and across to the ‘‘Schloss’’ in its rich 
setting of trees. His life was passed in strenuous thought and simple 
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pleasures, marked by few incidents. Of an afternoon he might be 
seen taking his walk, accompanied by one of his daughters or by 
Professor Roeder, through the woods to the Koenigs-Stuhl which 
crowns the heights. There he would rest awhile and drink a glass of 
beer, and then return to spend the evening in work. He took, 
indeed, a deep interest in the affairs of the town, but for the most 
part his life was lived in the quietude of his academical activity. 
He deserves to be remembered as one of the great figures of our age 
in the realm of thought and literature. He has passed away in the 
fullness of years and of achievement. There was a beautiful com- 
pleteness both in his life and in his work. By the purity of his 
character not less than by the high purpose of his teaching he has 
been one of the most potent spiritual forces in stemming the flood 
of materialism and skepticism which in the latter decades of the 
nineteenth century has been overflowing the thought of Germany. 


ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER. 
LANGBANK, SCOTLAND. 





PSYCHOLOGY AS SCIENCE OF SELF 


II. THe NATURE OF THE SELF 


NCE more to take account of stock, the following conclusions 
have been reached: The basal fact of psychology, implied both 

by idea and by mental function, is the conscious self;' this self 
stands in close relation to a body; and its varying experiences may, 
in part, be ‘“‘explained’’ and classified by reference to correlated 
non-physical phenomena—in particular by reference to nerve excita- 
tions, to muscular contractions, and to organic accommodations and 
controls. This self, finally, is no philosopher’s or epistemologist’s 
self: it should not, for example, be characterized as free, responsible, 
or endless, and the question of its more or less ultimate reality is 
never raised.” The psychologist takes for granted, without meta- 


? This expression is, of course, tautological, but is employed to distinguish 
the conception of self from the Lockian concept of “soul” or “spiritual sub- 
stance ” which, on his view, might conceivably not be conscious. The statement 
that the self is basal fact of psychology does not, it may be added, forbid the 
psychologist to occupy himself temporarily with “ idea,” “function” or “ ex- 
perience” of the self, supposing that he always keeps in mind its abstract 
nature. 

*If I understand the criticism of my teaching expressed by Mr. W. Boyce 
Gibson in a sympathetic review (Mind, 1906, N. S., 57, pp. 106 ff.) of “ Der 
doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie,” I should meet his objection that I 
neglect “the point of view of the personal experient,” which is also “a teleo- 
logical point of view,” by urging that this neglected point of view is (as Mr. 
Gibson indeed implies) a philosophical standpoint and thus outside the domain 
of the psychologist as such. 
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physical reflection and on the ground of every-day observation, that 
there are conscious selves, just as the botanist starts from the ob- 
servation that there are plants, and the neurologist from the observa- 
tion of nerve structures. 

But it may well be urged that the self, as so far considered, is a 
very empty sort of phenomenon to which, as yet, no positive char- 
acters have been attributed. Why, it may be objected, protest that 
the basal fact of psychology is not idea and not function, but self, 
if all that one actually knows of the self could as well be stated in 
terms of idea and of function—that is, if one knows nothing of the 
self save that, on the one hand, it is sensationally, affectively and 
relationally conscious, and, on the other hand, that it functions 
adaptively or selectively? This is a fair question, but not (I think) 
unanswerable. On the contrary, the self is found to have certain 
positive characters, which do not belong to idea or to function. The 
self is, in the first place, in some degree permanent or persistent. 
By ‘‘persistence’’ is not meant the ultimate self-identity, which may 
well be part of the self as conceived by the philosopher, but rather 
the kind of identity of which one is immediately conscious, notably 
in anticipating and in recognizing. Not only mental imagery, but 
the consciousness of myself as ‘‘the same ego then as now,’” is essen- 
tial to recognition; and the direct consciousness of. self-identity is 
as immediate a constituent of any’anticipation as the sensational and 
affective consciousness involved in it. It is plain that this char- 
acter of immediately experienced persistence differentiates the self 
from its ideas. Every one admits, since Hume so brilliantly ex- 
pounded the truth, that identity can not be attributed to ideas 
(mental structures, or contents) because these are, by hypothesis, 
evanescent and fleeting. It follows that identity is a character of 
the self, not of the idea; and the fact that we are directly conscious 
of identity as part of our unambiguously mental experience becomes 
the most persuasive argument for the existence of a self which is 
not a mere series of ideas. It is not, on the other hand, at first 
sight so evident that persistence belongs to self, not to mental func- 
tion. For, it may be urged, ‘‘functions . . . persist as well in mental 
as in physical life. We may never have twice exactly the same 
idea . . ., but general functions like memory [are] persistent.’’ 
But if one scrutinize the real meaning of the statement ‘‘memory 
—or reason, or will—is a persistent function,’’ one finds it to be 

* Note 33 to Vol. II., Chapter XIV., §7, of James Mill’s “ Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind.” 

*Angell, “The Province of Functional Psychology,” loc. cit., p. 66%. 


(Angell, however, does not make this assertion as an objection to self-psy- 
chology.) \ 
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simply this, that one and the same self at any time may remember, 
or reason, or will. The special function of remembering or of 
reasoning has as little permanence as the particular idea: that which 
persists is the rememberer or the reasoner. 

The self is, in the second place, not only persistent, but inclusive ; 
it. is, in other words, a complex of ideas, functions, experiences. This 
is the character of the self which gives to the idea and function con- 
ceptions of psychology their hold on psychological thought; for 
against ideas or functions regarded as parts, or aspects, of the self 
no crucial objection need be urged. There is little need of further 
comment, for the complexity of self is admitted on any view of it. 

A third significant character of the self is its uniqueness. This 
uniqueness is, of course, experienced most clearly in our emotional 
and volitional consciousness: when we reflect upon it we may 
describe it as a consciousness of a this-which-could-not-be-replaced- 
by-another.* Now we simply are not conscious of ideas and fune- 
tions as, in this sense, unique. A given self, with a different idea, 
is still this self; whereas a given idea is this or that idea according as 
it belongs to this or that self. I am I whether I see or hear, whether 
I fear or hope, but another self’s vision or fear, however similar, is 
not this experience, but another. The emphasized consciousness of 
uniqueness may be described as individualizing consciousness and is 
a distinguishing character of certain experiences, notably of emotion 
and of will. 

The fourth of these fundamental characters of the self is its 
relatedness. I think of myself not only as unique, but as related, 
not only as a this-not-another, but as a this-in-relation-with-another.® 
In other words, whether perceiving or thinking, feeling or willing, 
I am always conscious of something-other-than-myself to which I 
stand in some relation, receptive or assertive; and according as I 
am more emphatically conscious of myself or of this ‘‘other,’’ the 
relation may be termed egoistic or altruistic. This immediate, 
or direct, awareness not only of ‘‘myself,’’ but of an other- 
than-self, is, as Ward and Stout insist, a truth to be admitted 
and not argued by the psychologist.’ For the metaphysician and 
the epistemologist, indeed, ‘‘duality of subject and object’’ presents 
a problem; for the psychologist it is an admitted character of ex- 
perience. It is important to note also that the immediately experi- 
enced self-relatedness differs from the relations inferred to exist 
between ideas in that the relation of one idea to another is an addi- 

® This will be recognized as Royce’s analysis of individuality 

° Of. Judd, op. cit., p. 311. 

* Of. Ward, “On the Definition of Psychology,” loc. cit., pp. 19 and 24. 
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tion to the ‘‘idea,’’ not an inherent part of it2...The term ‘‘mental 
function,’’ on the other hand, when function is not limited to the 
strictly biological, might well be used as a synonym for self-relation.° 

The psychologist has next to characterize the other-than-self, or 
environment. This may be of various types: it may be personal— 
that is, the self may be conacious of itself as related to other selves, 
or the environment may be abstractly conceived as the ideas or fune- 
tions of the self—that is, the self may relate itself to its own past or 
future, as in recognition and in some phases of willing; or, finally, 
the environment may be realized as ‘‘impersonal’’ or ‘‘external.’’ 
The first of these forms of the other-than-myself is, however, to my 
thinking, most significant. I ean not, indeed, describe or distin- 
guish myself except in terms of my relatedness to other selves:'° if I 
drop out of my conception of myself the consciousness of being 
child, brother, friend, and citizen, I simply lose myself. The aware- 
ness of impersonal object, and still more the consciousness of idea 
or function as distinct from self, are certainly later and less essential 
than the primary consciousness of other self—as is indicated by the 
child’s early tendeney to personify inanimate objects."? 


These condensed and abstract statements are, I realize, insuffi- 
cient to make vivid or even plausible this doctrine of the self. But 
before attempting, in the following section, the more detailed de- 
scription of consciousness in these terms I wish to emphasize the 
truth that all these characters of the self are immediately experi- 
enced. Only as such, I hold, have we a right to use them in de- 
scribing consciousness.'* For though psychology, like every science, 


® Of. Hume’s admissions of this, “ A Treatise of Human Nature,” Bk. J., 
Part IV., §6, paragr. 3; Appendix; et al. By “relations inferred to exist be- 
tween ideas,’ I mean the relations assumed by associationist theories as hold- 
ing between ideas; the causal relation, for example, of one idea to another. 
I do not, of course, refer to the relational elements of consciousness, which, as 
I believe, are inherent constituents of most ideas. ((f. the first paragraphs of 
the next paper of this series.) 

*I am not claiming that tne term function is generally so used, but that 
it might be so used, since the usual conception of function, “ reaction on en- 
vironment,” includes the conception of relation to environment. Cf. a paper on 
“A Reconciliation between Structural and Functional Psychology,” Psycholog- 
ical Review, Vol. XIII., pp. 72 ff. 

Of. J. M. Baldwin, “ Mental Development in the Child and the Race,” 
Chapter XI., §3; J. Royce, “Studies in Good and Evil,” pp. 33 ff.; and my 
“An Introduction to Psychology,” p. 152. 

" For further discussion of this subject, cf. the next section. 

“Of. the emphatic teaching of Stumpf that the “immediately given” is 
the subject-matter of psychology. Herein, he holds, psychology has an epis- 
temological advantage over the other sciences (“Zur Einteilung der Wissen- 
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deals with concepts reflectively formed, not with immediate experi- 
ences,!* yet the peculiarity of psychology is precisely this, that it 
has to do with the concept of immediate experience. That which 
can not be immediately experienced is, in other words, no object of 
psychology. Now, the commonest objection to the doctrine that 
psychology is science of the self is the belief that self-consciousness 
is a relatively late stage in conscious experience.'* This objection 
is due, I think, to the neglect of the distinction between the ever- 
present inchoate self-consciousness of each experience and the re- 
flective consciousness of self which I have tried, in this paper, to 
formulate. In the former sense only, all consciousness is self- 
consciousness, that is, one never is conscious at all without 
an awareness, however vague, confused, unanalyzed, and un- 
expressed, of oneself-being-conscious. (Of course, I make this asser- 
tion on the basis of my own introspection—for there is no other 
way of making it—and it is open to others to disavow this experience. 
Such a denial of self-consciousness must, however, itself be based 
on introspection; and I believe that those who deny, always by their 
own account betray, this same vague and intimate awareness of self.) 
And if this be granted, it is evident that we must form our concept 
of consciousness from this, ‘‘the only experience immediately acces- 
sible to us.’’!° It follows that there is no middle course between the 
conclusion that an animal or a baby is unconscious and the infer- 
ence that it possesses self-consciousness of the dim and undifferen- 
tiated sort already described. Such consciousness, it must be 
repeated, lies at a far remove from the reflective self-consciousness 
of the psychologist. 


Mary WHITON CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
schaften,” Abhandlung der kgl. preuss. Akad., 1907, p. 21; cf. also the mono- 
graph earlier cited). Professor Pillsbury’s criticism of self-psychology, already 
quoted, proceeds entirely on the false assumption that the self is “ presupposed,” 
not “found.” 

*% Of, K. F. Pearson, op. cit., Chapter II., §6; and W. C. D. Whetham, “ The 
Recent Development of Physical Science,” Chapter I. 

4 Of. Titchener, Philosophical Review, Vol. XV., p. 94. For a similar mis- 
conception, cf. A. E, Taylor, “ Elements of Metaphysics,” Bk. IV., Chapter III., 
§§ 4-5. For another statement of my own position, cf. Psychological Review, 
Vol. XIII., pp. 67, 68, and note. 

* Of. my paper on “The Limits of Genetic and of Comparative Psychol- 
ogy,” The British Journal of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 283. For argument that 
the nature of animal consciousness must be inferred from that of our own, 
cf. Ward, op. cit., p. 25. 
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DISCUSSION 


PROFESSOR PIERCE’S VERSION OF THE LATE “‘SYM- 
POSIUM ON THE SUBCONSCIOUS”’ 


N the number of this Journau for September 12, Professor Pierce, 
I after reviewing the contributions to the recent symposium on 
the subconscious in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, sams up 
the discussion by assigning the honors ‘‘unhesitatingly to those who 
prefer the physiological interpretation.’’ With this verdict, as one 
who took part in the symposium, I hope I am too good a sportsman 
to take issue, and it is not for that purpose that I now take up my 
pen. What I do wish to call in question is the reading which Pro- 
fessor Pierce has given to the contribution of at least one who took 
part in the discussion—Professor Janet. It is important that one 
who has not read the symposium should have a correct version of 
the position maintained by the several contributors. Professor 
Pierce makes the surprising statement that ‘‘of the five contributors 
only one [myself] comes out fully and freely in favor of the doe- 
trine; while, of the others, two [Professor Miinsterberg and Professor 
Ribot] are avowedly averse to it; one [Professor Janet| is somewhat 
ambiguous, though probably to be reckoned on the side of the 
opponents; and one [Professor Jastrow| struggles valiantly against 
the necessity of committing himself.’’ I regret that I can not claim 
the honor of alone being fully and freely in favor of subconscious 
ideas. I wish I could; but if I did I doubt not I should soon be 
made to realize the enormity of my assumption. 

In summarizing Professor Janet’s paper, the reviewer goes on 
further to state that ‘‘in its theoretical portion it is evasive, non- 
committal on the vital issues, and . . . inconsistent with itself.’’ 

One is not surprised at this statement when one reads in the next 
sentence that ‘‘the paper’s most surprising quality comes from the 
distinct disavowal of the ‘fine theories’ in accordance with which 
other writers have employed the word subconscious ‘in a sense in- 
finitely more ambitious’ than that which he has meant to give it 
from the time of his earlier publications. ’’ 

It is true that Professor Janet refuses ‘‘to disecuss’’ (not dis- 
avows!) certain ‘‘fine theories which seduce,’’ as he says, ‘‘ certain 
minds by their scientific appearance,’’ but if Professor Pierce will 
read the paper once more and earefully, he will find that the ‘‘fine 
theories’’ (p. 63) are the very ones that he himself upholds, namely, 
the physiological interpretation of subconscious and other nervous 
phenomena, and not the psychological interpretation. In truth, in 
the sentence above quoted and in succeeding sentences, Professor 
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Pierce has jumbled together several distinct and separated thoughts 
of Professor Janet’s, after removing each from its own context where 
it had its proper meaning. 

For instance: When Janet refers to other writers using the term 
subconscious ‘‘in a sense infinitely more ambitious’’ (p. 62), it should 
be evident to any one familiar with the subject that he refers to 
philosophical doctrines, like the ‘‘subliminal’’ of Myers, and not to 
the psychological interpretation of hysterical phenomena: and when 
he says that, for him, ‘‘the word subconscious is the name given’’ to 
certain clinical phenomena observed in hysteria, ete. (p. 65), he 
means that he has confined his studies to hysterical phenomena, and 
does not eare to enter into wider generalizations. In thus miscon- 
ceiving Professor Janet’s argument, Professor Pierce reads that Pre- 
fessor Janet disavows the psychological interpretation of these clin- 
ical phenomena and uses the term as ‘‘a mere descriptive device 
involving in no way the intention to give a theoretical interpreta- 
tion of the faets.’’ Such a reading is so entirely contradictory of 
all that Professor Janet has written in his many volumes that the 
reviewer exonerates those who have misunderstood Professor Janct 
en the ground of the ambiguity (!) of his writings. No wonder, 
after such an interpretation of this paper, Professor Pierce is 
knocked in a heap to find Professor Janet stating at the end of the 
paper that the term subconscious is to be applied ‘‘to the conscious 
states which are in coactivity at any moment.’’ No wonder he is 
dumbfounded and thinks Professor Janet ‘‘is occupying a self-con- 
tradictory position,’’ or else ‘‘that his meaning of conscious is quite 
at variance with the usage of a technical psychology.’’ How any 
ordinary reader, even without any personal experience with the 
abnormal phenomena in question, could read Professor Janet’s books 
and imagine that the author holds the physiological interpretation of 
the ‘‘subeonscious ’’ is something that is bewildering, and when the 
reader aspires to be a critic the fact passeth understanding. Why, 
the whole basis, the very foundation, of Janet’s doctrine of hysteria 
is dissociated ideas, not physiological processes; and if one thinks 
that this investigator has recanted, one has only to take the trouble 
to read his latest book, ‘‘Lectures on the Major Symptoms of 
Hysteria’’ (1907), where his theories are restated. 

But more incomprehensible still is the fact that any eritic could 
read Professor Janet’s article in the symposium and find in it a 
recantation—that the author does not interpret the clinical phe- 
nomena as the manifestation of subconscious ideas. Indeed, refer- 
ring to certain hysterical phenomena, Janet asks (p. 62): ‘‘Are we 
not obliged to conclude, as in the preceding case, that sensations are 
really conserved, although the subject tells us that he does not feel 
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them?’’ and again (p. 63): ‘‘The assimilation of the conduct of the 
somnambulist, of the execution of the suggestion, of a page of 
automatie writing with ineoordinate convulsive movements is pure 
childishness. These diverse acts are identical with those which we 
are accustomed to observe in persons like ourselves and to explain by 
the intervention of the intelligence. Undoubtedly one may say that 
a somnambulist is only a mechanical doll, .but then we must say the 
same of every creature. These are useless reveries. In our igno- 
rance, we simply know that certain complex facts, like an intelligent 
reply to a question, depend upon two things which we believe asso- 
ciated: superior cerebral mechanism and a phenomenon which we eall 
an effect of consciousness. We find the same characteristics in the 
so-called subconscious phenomena, and we must suppose back of them 
the same two econditions.’’ Here Professor Janet goes so far as to 
assert that to classify somnambulistie and similar phenomena with 
mere physiological processes (‘‘incoordinate convulsive move- 
ments’’), that is to say, to deny consciousness, ‘‘is pure childish- 
ness’’! and that we have the same right to interpret such phenomena 
as the effect of consciousness as we have to do so with the intelligent 
reply of a person like ourselves. Surely this is not ‘‘evasive,’’ nor 
**non-committal,’’ nor ‘‘ineonsistent with itself.’’ 

Mind you, I am not arguing that Janet is right in this interpreta- 
tion, only that there is no doubt as to what Janet’s opinion is and 
that he is not to be classed with the opponents of the psychological 
interpretation. This is so obvious that I ean only attribute Pro- 
fessor Pierce’s misunderstanding to an entire lack of familiarity with 
somnambulism, automatie writing, and similar phenomena, as well 
as with ordinary physiological processes. 

And here arises a question of some importance: Is the psy- 
chologist, who has no personal experience with the phenomena in 
question, competent to judge their interpretation? Professor Pierce 
thinks he is so long as it is a matter of interpretation (as it cer- 
tainly is), ‘‘provided only that he can trust the facts reported by the 
physician.’’ I am forced to the conclusion that he is not. The in- 
terpretation of the phenomena of abnormal psychology in no way 
differs in method and principle from the interpretation of the facts 
of other branches of science, of bacteriology, of radioactivity, of 
gravitation, of astronomy, of physics in general. We may have 
sufficient facts for an interpretation in one ease as in another, or we 
may not. But what would a bacteriologist answer me if I, who have 
no personal experience with the phenomena of bacteria, undertake to 
interpret them; to express views on the theory of immunity from 
disease? Or what would an astronomer say to my views on the 
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canals of Mars when I had never even seen the lines on the surface 
of that planet through a telescope? Iam afraid I should have seant 
hearing. If there is one thing that is recognized in science, it is, 
I believe, that a person must have a first-hand knowledge of phe- 
nomena in order to weigh their meaning correctly. I must believe 
that it is from a lack of such experience that Professor Pierce has 
overlooked the greater part of the evidence which I attempted to 
collect briefly, and partly has misconeeived my position regarding 
that which he does note. He states that the argument presented 
‘‘turns chiefly on two points,’’ viz., those of continuity and the in- 
adequacy of awareness as a test of the unity of consciousness. 

The matter of unawareness was not intended as an argument at 
all, but only as a statement of a difficulty in understanding the sub- 
conscious, and its unimportance as a characteristic of subconscious 
ideas was discussed. The fault may have been mine in that I was 
not sufficiently lucid in my language, and used the word test in a 
loose way. But the point I wish to make is that if Professor Pieree 
were personally experienced in the phenomena of the subeconscious— 
as he allows us to infer he is not—he could not have overlooked the 
foree of the evidence summarized in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh classes of evidence. The third class alone is so weighty 
that any one who has made such experiments must be impressed by 
its foree, yet the reviewer passes it over as if it meant nothing to 
him and he had no realization of its import. All this makes me 
realize, as I hardly did before, that to interpret phenomena we must 
have personal familiarity with them. 

I will conclude by describing three experiments out of a series 
which I have recently been making for the purpose of proving—so 
far as that word is admissible—the theory of subconscious ideas. 
I am unable to understand how the results obtained permit of any 
other interpretation than the psychological one. 

BA is a case of double personality of which one personality may 
be designated by A and the other by B. Observation extending over 
many months has shown that A has no knowledge of B. but B is 
completely aware of A; that is, A has amnesia for the state B, while 
B has no amnesia. B ean be hypnotized, and in hypnosis is known 
as b. On awakening from hypnosis, B has no recollection of b. Now 
the important point for our present purpose is that B, both when 
awake and when in the hypnotic state as b, claims to be subconscious 
(eco-conscious) with A when that state is to the fore; she claims to 
have perceptions, thoughts, and feelings distinct from and synchro- 
nous with the mental life of A; she describes them with precision and 
specifically. Of all this claimed subconscious life A has no knowl- 
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edge. The question is, Can B’s (and b’s) claim be verified even in 
part? She herself says, ‘‘I know it is so, but that is not proof for 
another person.’’ To obtain evidence that would justify the infer- 
ence, I arranged the following tests among others: It was agreed 
with } that when subconscious she should do a particular sum, which 
was to calculate the number of seconds intervening between two given 
times of the day. The figures indicating the time were not to be 
given until A was present, so that b thus far knew only the nature 
of the task, not the task itself. It was necessary, of course, to convey 
to subconscious b the information without at the same time inform- 
ing A, and without producing any of those artificial dissociations 
which frequently follow when communicating with the subconscious. 
It was, accordingly, agreed that A’s attention should be engaged 
by having her write some verse with which she was familiar on a 
sheet of paper, on the margins or in the corners of which the re- 
quired figures for the sum would be unobtrusively written. It was 
expected that A would not notice the figures if her attention by a 
little art was centered upon the verse as the important thing, but at 
the same time it is evident that it did not matter if she did, as the 
figures could have conveyed no idea to her, either as to their meaning, 
or as to the nature of the task, or whether she was expected to do 
anything with them, for A was kept entirely in the dark regarding 
the nature of the experiment. On the other hand, if b was truly sub- 
conscious, as she asserted, she should be able to recognize the figures, 
interpret them, and possibly make the computation. In one of the 
tests the following figures were written as above described: 3.15 

4.33 
It is plain that to one who had not been previously instructed these 
figures might have meant dollars and cents, or anything else; no 
one could have guessed what ‘was wanted from them. As a matter 
of fact, they indicated fifteen minutes past three and thirty-three 
minutes past four. The problem was to calculate the difference in 
time in seconds. A was directed to write the verse, and at the same 
time to speak the words aloud in order to make sure that she was in 
an alert state. (In doing this she kept up a running fire of comment 
on the content of the verse, sometimes laughing at the poet’s thought 
—showing she was thoroughly alert.) After finishing it was found 
that she had not noticed the figures. She was now changed to b. 
It had been arranged previously with b that she was to give the 
answer immediately on ‘‘coming,’’ without delay, before she could 
have time to make the computation from memory in ease it had not 
been done subconsciously. b now, the moment she came, almost 
shouted the answer, 4680. (She further described, in detail, the 
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mental processes she went through subconsciously to arrive at the 
answer. ) 

In another experiment B, who up to this time knew nothing of 
the experiment, similarly gave the answer. 

In order to meet the possibility (however improbable) of b and B 
having made the ealeulation after ‘‘coming,’’ notwithstanding the 
shortness of time at their disposal—a few seconds—it was arranged 
that the computation should be written automatically while A was 
conversing. The figures were 1.43 and 3.39. Asa result, the hand 
wrote out the caleulation while A was alert as before, but, of course, 
without awareness of her hand. 

There was a slight error in the answer, the hand making the 
elapsed minutes 114 instead of 116. This obviously is of unim- 
portance. Of importance is the fact that the hand explained, in 
part, the steps of the problem, thus: ‘1.43 to 3.39 would be two 
hours less’’ [four minutes] (this sentence was unfinished). Then 
the number 114 was written and multiplied by 60, which was placed 
under it in the conventional manner, and the answer 6840 obtained ; 
thus 114 

60 
6840" 


Again: I taught B some dozen characters of a shorthand which 
I make use of in note-taking. Most of these symbols, I believe, are 
purely arbitrary, of my own invention. As soon as B had memorized 
them I changed her to A, and wrote the following: I (| a V of |. 
This was shown to A, to whom it meant nothing; but the hand 
promptly translated it, writing automatically, J have had a time of it 
(correct ). 

Now here something outside of A’s consciousness, without previ- 
ous knowledge of the symbolized idea, recognized the characters, 
read them, and translated them, something that in our experience can 
only be defined as conscious intelligence. : 

Considering the conditions under which these experiments were 
made, that A knew nothing of their nature, that b and B did net 
know what the particular problem was to be, that the figures were 
not visible until A began to write the verse, and that A did not 
know the shorthand characters, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
they, figures and symbols, must have been interpreted subconsciously 
even if A saw the former (which apparently she did not do), for A 

*On the first trial the hand made the mistake of multiplying twice by 60 
(the second time incorrectly). When told “wrong,” it wrote, “I can’t do it 
as well when it is on paper. Are the hours right? 1.43 to 3.39.” Then, as 
above, multiplied 114 by 60 correctly. 
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could not have known what any of them meant, and that the caleula- 
tions and translation must have been made subconsciously ; aecord- 
ingly, the memory of b and B for the subconscious ealeulations must 
have represented the facts. That such perceptions, interpretations, 
ealeulations, and translations could have been made by pure physi- 
ological processes without thought is inconceivable and not sub- 
stantiated by anything that we know of physiological processes. 

I am inelined to think, although I should not have ventured to use 
the expression, that Janet is right in saying that to attempt to as- 
similate such actions with mere physiological processes ‘‘is pure 
childishness.’’ 


Morton PRINCE. 
Boston, MASS. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Beyond Good and Evil. Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future. YF rtep- 
rich Nierzscure. Authorized translation by Helen Zimmern. New 
York: The Maemillan Co. 1907. Pp. xv + 268. 


Thus far, Nietzsche tells us, philosophers have sought to justify moral- 
ity instead of making it a problem. An unprejudiced examination, 
however, such as has never been made, because no one has dared to make 
it, will reveal the danger and immorality of morality. It is based upon 
pity and the negation of healthy life instincts, it stands for self-denial 
and the renunciation of healthy egoism, it sets up false values and has 
corrupted and debased humanity, it has produced a sublime abortion of 
man. Our pity-morality is the morality of slaves, the morality of 
gregarious animals (Heerdentiermoral); it has changed the wolf into a 
dog, man into a domestie animal; it is the morality of the failures that 
protects the weak against the strong. 

It is the business of philosophers to break the old tables and values 
and to put new ones in their stead; they ought to be commanders and 
lawgivers; their true function is to transvaluate the old values, to create 
new ones. The morality which is to take the place of the old must affirm 
the very instincts which have been denied, the healthy, robust, exuberant, 
life-loving instincts. The will to life, which is the will to power, is the 
ideal; and whatever tends to produce powerful individuals, the higher 
type of man, is good. The ideal is not the green-meadow happiness of 
the herd, but the breeding of the most world-approving, exuberant, and 
vivacious man; and the morality that produces such a man is “ beyond 
good and evil,” beyond the traditional pity morality. The few, the great 
men, the overmen, alone are worth while; the many, the pygmies, the 
commonplace, the mediocre, the masses, do not count. The morality of 
the lords is the morality of health and power, the only true morality. 
The aristocrat fixes all values, and he values himself alone; he and his 
equals are good; the lords have no duties to their inferiors, but only to 
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their equals. “The essential thing, however, in a good and _ healthy 
aristocracy is that it should not regard itself as a function either of the 
kingship or the commonwealth, but as the significance and highest justi- 
fication thereof—that it should, therefore, accept with a good conscience 
the sacrifice of a legion of individuals, who, for its sake, must be sup- 
pressed and reduced to imperfect men, to slaves and instruments. Its 
fundamental belief must be precisely that society is not allowed to exist 
for its own sake, but only as a foundation and a scaffolding, by means 
of which a select class of beings may be able to elevate themselves to 
their higher duties, and in general to a higher existence.” “The noble 
type of man regards himself as a determiner of values; he does not require 
to be approved of; he passes the judgment: ‘ What is injurious to me is 
injurious in itself;? he knows that it is he himself only who confers 
honor on things; he is a creator of values. He honors whatever he 
recognizes in himself: such morality is self-glorification. In the fore- 
ground there is the feeling of plenitude, of power, which seeks to over- 
flow, the happiness of high tension, the consciousness of a wealth which 
would fain give and bestow; the noble man also helps the unfortunate, 
but not—or scarcely—out of pity, but rather from an impulse generated 
by the superabundance of power. The noble man honors in himself the 
powerful one, him also who has power over himself, who knows how to 
speak and how to keep silence, who takes pleasure in subjecting himself 
to severity and hardness, and has reverence for all that is severe and 
hard. .. . The noble and brave who think thus are the farthest removed 
from the morality which sees precisely in sympathy, or in acting for the 
good of others, or in désintéressement, the characteristic of the moral; 
faith in oneself, pride in oneself, a radical enmity and irony towards 
‘selflessness,’ belong as definitely to noble morality as do a careless scorn 
and precaution in the presence of sympathy and the ‘warm heart... . 
It is the powerful who know how to honor, it is their art, their domain 
for invention. The profound reverence for age and for tradition—all 
law rests on this double reverence—the belief and prejudice in favor of 
ancestors and unfavorable to newcomers, is typical in the morality of the 
powerful; and if, reversely, men of ‘modern ideas’ believe almost in- 
stinctively in ‘ progress’ and the ‘future,’ and are more and more lack- 
ing in respect for old age, the ignoble origin of these ‘ideas’ has com- 
placently betrayed itself thereby. A morality of the ruling class, how- 
ever, is more especially foreign and irritating to present-day taste in the 
sternness of its principle that one has duties only to one’s equals; that one 
may act towards beings of a lower rank, towards all that is foreign, just 
as seems good to one, or ‘as the heart desires,’ and in any case ‘ beyond 
good and evil’: it is here that sympathy and similar sentiments can have 
a place. The ability and obligation to exercise prolonged gratitude and 
prolonged revenge—both only within the circle of equals—artfulness in 
retaliation, raffinement of the idea in friendship, a certain necessity to 
have enemies (as outlets for the emotions of envy, quarrelsomeness, arro- 
gance—in fact, in order to be a good friend): all these are typical char- 
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acteristics of the noble morality, which, as has been pointed out, is not 
the morality of ‘modern ideas,’ and is, therefore, at present difficult to 
realize, and also to unearth and disclose.” 

The central theme running through this book and all of Nietzsche’s 
books is the aggrandizement of the will to power and self-assertion, and 
the corresponding deprecation and depreciation of the sympathetic side 
of human nature. Life is portrayed as something fierce and brutal, some- 
thing that must be so in the very nature of things, and something that 
ought to be so. Out of the battle are supposed to emerge strong, robust 
men, overmen, the only kind that are worth while. Since the higher 
type of man can not be produced except through war, pain, suffering, and 
injury to the weak, these things are good. Somebody has to win, some- 
body has to lose, and to the victor belong the spoils. Moral rules and 
restrictions, and maudlin sympathetic promptings, hamper the victor in 
his bloody work; they are the shrieks of the cowards who are down and 
out. Religions, like Christianity, which encourage self-renunciation and 
the gentier virtues, and humanitarian movements in polities which preach 
equality and progress, are inconsistent, in Nietzsche’s opinion, with the 
realization of the ideal. 

All this is, of course, a gross exaggeration of faint glimmerings of 
truth and a gratuitous reversal of values. Nietzsche is an explosive, 
hysterical thinker, lacking in the Apollonic calm of the truth seeker; 
he takes a stubborn pride in saying no where others have said yes before 
him. He delights in glaring contrasts and startling antitheses, which, 
though they “ make the unskillful laugh, can not but make the judicious 
grieve.” He exaggerates the will to power, he exaggerates the fierce 
aspects of life, he exaggerates the value of self-assertion, he exaggerates 
the harmfulness of pity. Life is not the noisy, furious, bloody 
battlefield described by him, and it is certainly not in such an 
environment that we look for the “higher” types of men. No doubt 
the “robustious periwigpated fellows” set up by him as ideals are 
satisfied with themselves and value themselves alone, but it is not 
to be expected that the rest of us should make footstools of our- 
selves for their glorification. We shall go right on believing that the 
“blonde beast ” is something to be overcome, that it is a “ passage” and 
will pass away; and if we refuse to accept the “higher type” which Mr. 
Nietzsche has been thinking out for us to grovel before, what is he going 
to do about it? Values can not be created by self-constituted lawgivers, 
and the function of ethics is not to reverse all values, but to understand 
the meaning and purpose of morality as it has come to be. The creating 
and legislating business may be a very satisfactory and dignified occupa- 
tion, but philosophers must content themselves with the more modest task 
of discovering the values to which mankind has given expression and 
which it is striving to realize in all its institutions. As a protest against 
effeminacy, hyper-sentimentalism, misguided sympathy, and exaggerated 
socialism, Nietzsche’s book mirrors certain undercurrents in the thinking 
of our age, but as a serious contribution to the science of ethics or as a 
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practical guide to life, it does not possess the value which the writer of 
the introduction claims for it. 

The English translation, though faithfully reproducing Nietzsche’s 
thought, sounds tame and flat as compared with the original, but that 
can not be helped. It is not easy to serve as interpreter for a writer who 
revels in epigrams and paradoxes, and seeks to deluge the reader with a 
flood of clever phrases. 


Frank THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Roots of Reality: FE. Betrort Bax. London: E. Grant Richards. 
1907. Pp. xi-+ 331. 


Although Mr. Bax has previously published two books on philosophy 
and has translated two others, he is more generally known as a Fabian 
socialist and as the author of several volumes of historical sketches. One 
who turns, however, to this volume with the expectation of finding some- 
thing more than the usual threshing of metaphysical problems is apt to 
be, at first, rather disappointed. The issues taken up in this book are 
likely’ to appear somewhat threadbare, while the highly starched neo- 
Hegelian terminology is not apt to prove very attractive to the layman. 
Nevertheless, the careful reader will not fail to observe a good deal of 
shrewd insight and an unconventional spirit which is rather refreshing. 

Believing that contemporary philosophic discussion is devoted too 
much to criticism and too little to constructive thought, Mr. Bax wishes 
te outline the directions that future philosophic thinking must take. 
Such an attempt obviously depends upon what the author conceives the 
present philosophic situation to be. As Mr. Bax views it he finds idealism 
in undisputed possession of the field. Its one opponent is the empiricism 
of the school of Mill, Spencer, and Lewes, and to argue against it is 
like whipping a dead horse (p. 296). Of the existence of pragmatism he 
is, indeed, aware, but he sees in it (grouping it with the writings of 
Miinsterberg!) nothing but a repetition of Schopenhauer. The more 
recent. realistic movement is practically ignored. Mr. Bax, therefore, 
takes his idealism for granted. That consciousness, actual or potential, 
is all there is to reality, he regards as an axiom which is the indefeasible 
result of the whole history of philosophy. Common sense, he admits, does 
take for granted the existence of an objective reality other than conscious- 
ness itself, but this is a vulgar error. Philosophie analysis shows that the 
object is nothing but the subject’s own negative determination (p. 18). 
Mr. Bax, however, is not a solipsist. “To say that the whole system of 
things stands or falls with your or my individual consciousness or psyche 
is a palpable absurdity” (p. 15). Hence he is forced to qualify his 
axiom and to assure us that by consciousness he does not mean what is 
commonly understood by that name, and which is an affair of this or 
that individual. He means something more exalted, viz., consciousness 
as such. Just exactly what relation this “ consciousness as such” bears 
to the individual minds (or particular memory syntheses, as Mr. Bax 
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prefers to call them) we are not told very explicitly. It is the sempiternal 
mystery (p. 17) and a problem perhaps insoluble (p. 262). 

Mr. Bax is quite certain that “ consciousness as such ” is not a separate 
mind. The theistic hypothesis of a separate and concrete self-conscious- 
ness or divine mind fails to explain anything and is open to ethical ob- 
jections. On the other hand, it is not a plurality. “ Pluralism as an 
ultimate formulation of the principle of reality is hardly adopted, at 
least explicitly, by any serious metaphysical thinker in the present day ” 
(p. 259). The Bradleian absolute is rejected as being, after all, itself 
merely a bundle of “ adjectives,” and Royce’s absolute rests on a false 
analysis of the infinite. At times Mr. Bax is inclined to identify his 
“ consciousness as such” with the Kantian transcendental unity of apper- 
ception, while at other times he conceives it as more like the Fichtean ego. 
At bottom, however, Mr. Bax, as a good Englishman, is agnostic and an 
enemy of absolutism. The ultimate subject of consciousness may not be 
more than the bare abstract possibility of individual consciousness (p. 
125) each of which perishes in time; and the unity demanded by the 
self-consistency of consciousness is not that of a wound-up whole or of 
an eternally actual experience, but simply a unity of direction (pp. 269- 
71). 

But while Mr. Bax is an idealist he is, like Bradley, opposed to its 
panlogistic form. This leads him to a distinctive dualism and to a 
vigorous emphasis on the alogical element of reality. Not only is the 
alogical an indispensable element of reality, it is also the primary one. 
Panlogistic Hegelians regard the objective element of reality as due to 
thought. In his opposition to them, Mr. Bax slips into the position of 
British empiricism and regards it rather as given by sensation which is 
alogical. 

The four fundamental modes of opposition between the logical and 
the alogical are, according to Mr. Bax, the antitheses between the uni- 
versal and the particular, being and appearance, infinite and finite, and 
chance and law. The first of these antitheses is pushed so far that it is 
difficult to see how the two terms can ever be brought together. The con- 
cept is always universal and never can touch the thisness of the object. 

In this connection there is a very interesting argument for the reality 
of chance as opposed to law. The view that denies the reality of chance 
follows only from panlogism. If we hold that reality is not entirely 
reducible to pure law, then we have a basis for chance in the alogical 
remainder. Neither causality nor any other category is applicable to the 
uniqueness of any event. Why I am I and not somebody else can not 
be explained by the causal relation. 

Under the caption of the “ Higher Consciousness ” we have a discus- 
sion of the elements of human culture. The object of science, philosophy, 
art, and ethics is to pluck things “ out of the swamp of indefinite numer- 
ical repetition . . . in which, on the plane of common-sense consciousness, 
reality is immersed” (p. 180). Science reduces the manifold of phe- 
nomena to categories, to laws and relations, but philosophy recognizes 
that these universals do not contain the whole reality. Philosophy itself, 
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being confined to the medium of reflection, is the last word of the 
logical. All it can do is to reduce everything to the unity of abstract 
thought. Art, in its effort to reduce the manifold to the unity of abstract 
feeling, goes farther. The esthetic abstraction beauty does combine the 
qualitative particular, the thisness of feeling, with the universal (p. 129). 
Similarly ethics is the reduction of the indefinite manyness of particular, 
independent, contradictory human interests to the unity of a common 
standard, viz., the universal common interests of humanity. The canon 
cf philosophy as well as of art and ethics is, in the last analysis, alogical. 
The ultimate postulates that some things are beautiful and others ugly, 
that some things are more desirable than others, and that some proposi- 
tions are true while others are untrue, are indemonstrable. The very test 
of truth, consistency, itself ultimately depends on feeling, viz., intellectual 
satisfaction. 

In ethics panlogism harps on the distinction between action dominated 
by reason and action dictated by impulse. Against this Mr. Bax insists 
that the ultimate end of all action can be nothing but feeling. You can 
not reason a man into his telos, he must first have the impulse to it. 
Reason simply helps to bring into clearness the nature of the end, and the 
relation of all the means thereto. 

The antithesis between freedom and necessity is simply another form 
of the opposition between the logical and the alogical. Reason pro- 
claims universal law, while “feeling in its immediacy proclaims spon- 
taneity of motive and action on the part of the individual will” (p. 183). 
This antinomy can never be solved in thought terms because it is the very 
function of thought to reduce the particular to the universal, the spon- 
taneous to law, the contingent to the necessary. 

With regard to the fundamental idealism of this book, detailed criti- 
cism would amount, after all, to a gratuitous difference of opinion be- 
tween the reviewer and the author. One may, however, point out the 
incompatibility between Mr. Bax’s confident assertion in the earlier parts 
cf the book that “such and nothing else is the ultimate nature of reality ” 
(p. 36) with the agnosticism and the vehement denial of the possibility 
of the knowledge of finality in the latter parts of the book. 

As to the manner of exposition, most readers will probably complain of 
a certain slowness in getting down to real issues; and the frequent repeti- 
tions rather obscure the argument. Mr. Bax also has the rather irritating 
habit of now and then patronizingly foisting his own triumphant opinions 
upon Plato, Kant, or Hegel. As a whole, however, the book is both 
timely and suggestive. Present-day realists, as well as idealists, seem to 
have agreed to ignore the agnostic, and we sorely need a vigorous agnos- 
ticism to wake us from our dogmatic slumbers and to warn us that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is not to be taken by violence. 

Morris R. Couen. 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York. 
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Mehrfihigkeit und Assoziationsversuch. M. PappeNuerM. Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Band 46. Pp. 
161-173. 


By a number of experiments on himself and on others Dr. Pappen- 
heim has tried to set forth the conditions which underlie such changes 
in repeated reactions as forgetfulness, increased reaction time, and varia- 
tions in the second reactions to the same stimuli. After having given a 
series of stimuli and noted the resulting associations called up, he re- 
peated the series of stimuli and noted the resulting variations. When 
trying the experiment on himself, by means of an assistant, he found that 
in some cases the reaction times were increased and in other cases asso- 
ciations different from the first were recalled. In several cases he had a 
feeling of conflict and inhibition. Similar tests were given by Dr. Pap- 
penheim to others, with much the same results. 

If a stimulus tends simultaneously to excite two conflicting disposi- 
tions, according to Dr. Pappenheim, fluctuation or even inhibition may 
result. An association different from the first may then become focal. 
The strength of the association or the influence of an accompanying feel- 
ing-tone may operate to produce lengthened reaction time in the second 
repetition of the stimulus. If the ties of association are weak or are 
arrested by feeling, the reaction time is thereby lengthened. Another 
aspect pointed out is the tendency to forgetfulness in the case of associa- 
tions which are different in the second series. Such variations in the 
second excitations may be considered as a degree of forgetfulness. 

As regards the technique of presentation, I think that a better method 
of arrangement could be followed. Dr. Pappenheim first describes an 
experiment of his own, comments on it, cites another author, comments 
on his work, brings in another experiment of his own, and goes over the 
whole process again, comment, citation, etc. Instead of such a pepper- 
and-salt arrangement, I should suggest that the historical portion be 
given in one section, the original tests in another, and the critique and 
comment in a third. Finally, the title is somewhat misleading. It leads 
one to believe that the paper is one on multiple personality, or of dissocia- 
tion of personality, ete. A better title might be “ Kampf und Schwank- 
ung der Bewustseinsdispositionen,” or “ Apperzeption und Assoziation,” 
or “ Mehrfihigkeit der Widerholungen,” w. s..w. 

Feiix ARNOLD. 

New York City. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA FILOSOFICA. May-June—July, 1907. Nominalismo 
e realismo geometrico (pp. 281-299): A. Faaci.—A reply to Federico 
Enriques (“Problemi della scienza,’ Bologna, 1906), in so far as the 
latter describes Kant as holding a phenomenalistic conception of space. 
Kant described space as an intuition. Fede e ragione (pp. 300-331): G. 
SaLvapori.- Opinion in matters of faith has social consequences which 
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make it of more than merely speculative importance. As opposed to 
faith, reason has been hostile to the idea of control by ethical principles. 
Religions have hitherto depended upon principles of only temporary 
authority. To be continued. Conoscere-operare (pp. 332-349): G. Maz- 
ZALORSO. — More important than absolute knowledge is the certainty that 
can be attained through our natural resources. Most important are those 
lines of inquiry which have most affinity with action, viz., economics, 
ethics, right. A proposoito di liberta (pp. 350-873): G. Nouu- An 
account of the opinions of Cantoni concerning the problem of freedom. 
Cantoni’s position is Kantian, but inconclusive. Dualismo biologico e 
limite della responsabilita penale (pp. 374-385): R. Monrvort. —- Con- 
tinued from previous number. Though it may be impossible to prove 
real responsibility, there is a negative criterion for determining where 
responsibility ceases. Reaction is determined whenever the primary con- 
ditions of life are attacked. Will is capacity for inhibition, and responsi- 
bility may be imputed for whatever acts can be arrested by the will. 
Rassegna bibliografica. Opere di: Filareto, Alfred Binet, A. Riva, 
Francesco Orestano, A. Lalande. Notizie e publicazioni. Sommari 
delle riviste straniere. Libri ricevuti. 
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De Wulf, M. Scholasticism Old and New, an Introduction to Scholastic 
Philosophy, Medieval and Modern. Translated by Professor P. Coffey. 
Dublin: Gill & Son; London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. Pp. 
xvi + 327. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In the New York Medical Journal of December 28 Dr. John E. Dorley, 
physician for nervous diseases at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Providence, R. L., 
defends pragmatism as a correct theory for clinical practise. The follow- 
ing extracts are from a reply to criticisms made by Dr. F. X. Dercum: 
“The problem to be solved is this: Are those conditions which are now 
labeled with the names hysteria, hypochondria, and neurasthenia to be 
regarded as distinct affections, presenting fundamental differences, or 





do they actually possess such close relationship as to warrant their descrip- , 
tion as different manifestations of the working of one underlying psycho- 
physiological principle? Those who believe with Dr. Dercum subscribe | 
to the first alternative; for myself, I feel that sufficient evidence of one { 


sort or another is at hand to warrant at least a tentative allegiance to the 
second. Reduced to its lowest terms, the question becomes one of the H 
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interpretation of certain facts which are matters of common observation.” 
Dr. Dereum describes neurasthenia, according to Dr. Dorley, psycholog- 
ically, as “fatigue neurosis.” Dr. Dorley describes it as disintegration 
of personality, meaning by “ personality” a concrete individual in his 
environment. “The frankly psychological description of neurasthenia 
is a deseription from the point of view of the patient and not of the 
physician. It endeavors to symbolize in thought the direct, concrete, 
immediate experience of an individual, which individual finds a certain 
type of difficulty in adapting himself to his environment for the purpose 
of carrying out his interests and purposes. Whoever presents this special 
type of maladjustment to environment we say is in a condition of neuras- 
thenia. When studied by an outside observer, this neurasthenie person 
may present one or more known or unknown physiological conditions, 
which are properly termed the physical substrata of neurasthenia. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, neurasthenia is not a definite, circumscribed, 
morbid entity, but rather a concrete, living process of personal malad- 
justment to a constantly changing environment. It is a conception with 
a certain elasticity about it, for the reason that the life it attempts to 
describe has the same elasticity.” But the physician must have a descrip- 
tion made from the physician’s point of view. “ From what has already 
been said it may very easily be seen that the position I have assumed is 
that of pragmatism. And, although this is not a paper on philosophy, 
nevertheless it may not be amiss to say a word about pragmatism; for it 
is, I believe, a method by the aid of which otherwise warring factions 
may be brought into harmony with one another. In this very matter of 
neurasthenia, the pragmatist is quite willing to admit that several descrip- 
tions may have their justification. All he asks is that each of them be 
capable of fulfilling the pragmatic test, namely, that it ‘ works’ success- 
fully. ... Let us now measure by this pragmatic test the hypothesis that 
describes neurasthenia as a disintegration or dissociation of personality. 
Does it ‘work’ pragmatically? I suppose no one will deny that the 
physician is interested primarily in bringing his patients, if possible, back 
to health. His purpose in studying them and in making a diagnosis at 
all is to give him a point of departure for treatment. Does the hypothesis 
of disintegrated or dissociated personality give him this point of de- 
parture? Is it, in other words, a general conception which will lead him 
about among his living neurastheniec patients? I think that it is; not, 
however, in the sense that it stands for the whole truth, but in the sense 
that it helps him to deal with concrete realities. And this is what prag- 
matism desires.” It is apparently a “ psychological ” description which 
distinguishes between hysteria, hypochondria, and neurasthenia, whereas 
a clinical description unifies them. 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of Chicago on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, December 31, 1907, and January 1 and 2, 1908. The 
meeting was held in affiliation with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Society of Naturalists, and the 
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Western Philosophical Association. On Tuesday afternoon the Associa- 
tion met with the Naturalists and other societies in a joint discussion 
on “Cooperation in Biological Research.” On Wednesday morning the 
Association joined with the Western Philosophical Association in a discus- 
sion on “ The Relations of Ethics to Philosophy and Psychology,” which 
was followed by a “Symposium on Value.” On Wednesday afternoon, 
at a joint session with the newly organized Section of Education of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, was presented 
the report of the Committee on Measurements. The sessions of Thurs- 
day were also practically joint sessions with the Western Philosophical 
Association. The attendance of members of the Association was about 
fifty; there were many visitors, among them being Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, 
of Cambridge, England. Among the social features may be mentioned 
the reception to the visiting societies tendered on Monday evening by 
the President and Board of Trustees of the University of Chicago; the 
annual dinner of the Society of Naturalists, on Tuesday evening; and 
the joint smoker with the Western Philosophical Association at the 
Quadrangle Club, on Wednesday evening. The business mecting also 
was held on Wednesday evening, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Professor George M. Stratton, of Johns Hopkins University ; 
Secretary-treasurer, to serve three years, Professor A. H. Pierce, of 
Smith College; members of the Council, to serve three years, Professor 
Raymond Dodge, of Wesleyan University, and Pzofessor R. S. Wood- 
worth, of Columbia University. 


AccorDING to the preliminary notice, the Southern Society for Philos- 
ophy and Psychology will hold its third annual meeting in Washington, 
D.C., at the time of the session of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association, February 25-27. A reduced 
railroad rate of one and one third fare will be available. Detailed in- 
formation will be furnished later. In order to facilitate the preparation 
of the program, it is requested that members intending to present papers 
at this meeting will acquaint the secretary with the titles of such papers 
and their scope. The officers of the Society are: President, Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin, Johns Hopkins University; Vice-president, Professor 
Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America; Secretary-treasurer, 
Professor Edward Franklin Buchner, University of Alabama. Addi- 
tional members of the Council: Principal Reuben Post Halleck, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Professor James Macbride Sterrett, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Professor A. Caswell Ellis, University of Texas, Dr. William T. 
Harris, Washington, D. C., President D. B. Purinton, West Virginia 
University. 


In the review of Miss Welby’s translation of Koenigsberger’s “ Her- 
man von Helmholtz,” which appeared in this Journa, Vol. IV., No. 26, 


the translation, which is by Miss Frances Welby, is erroneously attributed 
to Lady Welby. 
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